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At no time within living memory has the 
threat of a general Pacific war loomed so 
large as during the last few weeks. Having 
edged southward step by step over a period 
of several years, the Japanese are now 
pushing their forces down into French 
Indo-China and Thailand. From China and 
Japan proper, and from the big islands of 
Formosa and Hainan, the armed forces of 
Japan are beginning to flow south, con- 
verging in a single stream as though through 
a funnel—a funnel with its narrow end 
pointed toward British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. There is not much 
doubt that Japan has reached the point 
where any further moves will spread the 
European war into the Pacific. 


How Japan Moved 


How the Japanese managed to get so far 
south is a story embracing half a year of 
intense activity. After France collapsed, 
last summer, Japanese officials saw a chance 
to extract themselves from their costly 
stalemate in China and move south instead. 
After hasty preparations they forced the 
colonial government of French Indo-China 
to permit the entry of a limited-number of 
Japanese troops in a specified area in the 
north. This accomplished, the Japanese 
promptly exceeded the limits to which they 
had bound themselves and spread their 
troops all over northern Indo-China. Simul- 
taneously they encouraged the neighboring 
Kingdom of Thailand to attack the French. 
The Thai complied. 

When this little war had gone far enough, 
Japan called the two states together, in- 
sisting on the right to mediate the conflict. 
It now appears that the Thai had no very 
serious demands to make on Indo-China. 
They seem to have asked for only two 
small strips of territory along the Mekong 
River. But the Japanese had other ideas. 
After listening politely for a few days, they 
presented a “compromise” solution which 
would give the Thai a far greater portion 
of French Indo-China than they had ever 
asked. 

At this point, last Sunday, the French 
refused to yield further, even though the 
expiration of the armistice was only two 
days away. But in the meantime their 
bargaining position .had been cut from 
under them by Tokyo. Without any ad- 
vance warning whatever, Japanese armed 
forces had taken virtual possession of Indo- 
Chinese ports, naval bases, and airfields, 
and reports filtering through a fog of cen- 
sorship indicated something similar was 
taking place in Thailand. At least 15 
Japanese naval vessels had rounded Cam- 
bodia Point and entered the Gulf of Siam. 
Japanese military planes were regularly 
landing and taking off from the big Don 
Muang airport outside Bangkok. Thus, 
almost without firing a shot, the Japanese 
had managed to reach the borders of 
Burma and British Malaya, and the fringes 
of the Dutch East Indies—acquiring the 
springboard she needed for the blow against 
the British and Dutch. For several days 
Japanese forces seemed only waiting the 
word “go.” 


(Concluded on page 7) 


WIDE WORLD 
THE JAPANESE FLAG MOVES SOUTHWARD 
Admiral Isoroku Y to, ¢ der-in-chief of the Japanese navy, pictured aboard his flagship. 











Making Good 


Of the million students who are graduated from high school each June in this country, 
nearly a third enter college. Of those who enter, only about half complete the four-year 
course. Some leave for financial reasons, some leave to get married, but the large 
majority leave as failures and enter the working world feeling that they have been de- 
feated in their first encounter with life. 


What can a student do to insure his success? Recently Yale University published 
From School to College, a study undertaken to find an answer to that question. Since 
a number of the factors which make for success in college are naturally quite as im- 
portant in high school, the study is of interest to everyone now in school, whether he 
plans to attend college or not. This book, it should be emphasized, is not merely a 
statement of someone’s educational theories. It is an account of a scientifically con- 
ducted examination of the college careers of 1,547 young men. The essential part of 
the work has been made easily available by Dr. Samuel L. Hamilton, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, who has reduced it to the compass of a small and very 
readable pamphlet. The pamphlet, What It Takes to Make Good in College, may be 
secured for 10 cents from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

Defining success in college as satisfactory performance, not in scholarship alone, but 
in every activity which is a part of college life, Dr. Hamilton presents a number of 
ways in which the chances of such success may be multiplied. The student should par- 
ticipate in athletics and protect his health. He should have occasional “dates.” He 
should keep in touch with his family and his friends. A schedule of work, exercise, and 
rest should be rigidly followed. He should train himself to make prompt decisions, learn 
to use advice without becoming too dependent upon others, and practice spending his 
money wisely. His reading interests should be broadened, especially in books. There 
is value in a hobby, if it is kept in its proper place, and the same thing may be 
said of participation in club work. Interest in the world outside the campus is essential 
to keep one from becoming narrow. These and other suggestions Dr. Hamilton elaborates 
with interesting and practical details. 


The pamphlet offers what amounts to a recipe for success. A student will succeed 
in college if he is well adjusted socially, if he has a purpose which keeps him from 
drifting, if he is capable of making decisions and acting upon them, and if he keeps his 
mind alert, flexible, and sufficiently discriminating to enable him to get to the roots of 
things. This recipe is not one which advocates a spineless fitting into the institution 


that is college. It sounds, in fact, very much like a recipe for success in life itself. 


Trust Problem Comes 
Before Nation Again 


Issue Raised as Monopoly Commit- 
tee Winds up Work and Pre- 
pares Recommendations 


TIED TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Charges Are Made Against Certain In- 


dustries Engaged in Production 
of Vital War Materials 














The war and national defense have 
pushed nearly everything else out of the 
headlines lately. But behind the scenes 
in Washington a number of important na- 
tional problems are claiming attention. 
Some of them, like the trust question, are 
old-timers in American politics. When we 
hear of “trusts,” “monopolies,” “combina- 
tions,’ we may almost imagine that we are 
turning the pages of American history. Our 
minds go back to the Sherman Act of 50 
years ago; to the “trust-busting” days of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

But the trusts are still with us and so is 
the question of their regulation. The issue 
dotted the news at a dozen different points 
last week. The so-called “monopoly com- 
mittee” (properly termed the Temporary 
National Economic Committee—TNEC) 
had resumed its hearings. It was, and still 
is, listening to representatives of the differ- 
ent government departments as they give 
their views about monopolies and about anti- 
trust legislation which may be needed. This 
committee, which has been holding hearings 
off and on for two years, is trying to finish 
its job so as to make a final report April 3. 


Monopoly to the Fore 


Also in the news was the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, reputed to be a great trust 
or monopoly, which has the whole aluminum 
industry of the country in its hands and 
which is charged with holding up the de- 
fense program by cutting down production 
of aluminum so that higher prices might 
be charged. 

Then there was the ASCAP case; the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, which is charged with hav- 
ing a monopoly on musical productions. It 
settled the case which the government had 
brought against it by paying its fine. 

While these things were going on, Thur- 
man Arnold, assistant attorney general, who 
heads the work of trust investigations and 
prosecutions in the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, placed before the monopoly 
committee a program to regulate more 
closely combinations of business companies 
which were threatening to secure a mo- 
nopoly of different products so as to raise 
prices and otherwise injure the public. The 
stage seems to be set for the enactment of 
important legislation relating to trusts. 

Before we take up the different items in 
Mr. Arnold’s program; that is, the recom- 
mendations for legislation which will be 
made to Congress, it will be well to see 
what he has in mind. We shall, therefore, 
examine the arguments which he has given 
recently relating to monopolies and their 
effect upon the public and upon national 
prosperity. Perhaps we can get at the argu- 
ments relating to trusts by presenting them 
in the form of answers to questions. 


It is sometimes said that monopolies or 
trusts break down the American system 
of free private enterprise. What is meant 
by free private enterprise? 

When enterprise is free, all people are 
supposed to have equal chances to work 
or to go into business and to compete with 
each other. Competition is the life of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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U. S. Naval Bases in the Pacific 


ITH the Far Eastern situation grow- 

ing more acute day by day, the 
United States is preparing feverishly for 
any sudden turn of events. Congress, 
which only two years ago refused to ap- 
propriate money for the fortification of 
Guam, reversed itself a few days ago when 
the House of Representatives, with a single 
dissenting vote, approved a measure to 
fortify that strategic Pacific island as well 
as American Samoa. This, together with 
previous naval expansion legislation, has 
reminded the Ameri- 


can people of the 
naval and air bases 
in the Pacific on 


which their security 
so directly depends. 
For many months, 
the United States has 
been strengthening 
these bases in the Pa- 
cific, for without ade- 
quate facilities its 
fleet, however power- 
ful, would be ren- 
dered useless. And it must be remembered 
that the greater part of the United States 
fleet is stationed in the Pacific Ocean. 
Where, then, are the principal American 
naval and air bases located in the Pacific 
and what is their strategic importance? 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Hub at Hawaii 


The American fleet is based on Hawaii 
which, geographically, is ideally suited for 
strategic purposes. It stands as an out- 
post in the Pacific, to guard the approaches 
to the United States from the Orient. At 
Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, the United States 
has a naval base comparable in strength to 
the British base at Singapore. Pearl Har- 
bor has been not unjustifiably referred to 
as the American Gibraltar. George Field- 
ing Eliot, the military expert, has referred 
to it as “the most formidable maritime 
fortress and naval outpost in the world.” 
Hanson W. Baldwin, in the New York 
Times Magazine article referred to on page 
8 of this issue of THe AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, summarizes the importance of 
Hawaii as follows: 


Hawaii is thus chiefly important as a pivot, 
an anchor, a mid-ocean point d’appui around 
which and from which the fleet can maneuver 
and in whose protected waters the fleet can 
be docked and supplied and repaired. But 
it is important in its own right as a fortress. 
And were the fleet to be sent into the At- 
lantic, the very strength of Hawaii and its 
position athwart the transpacific steamship 
lanes make it a strong point for de- 
fense of our west coast. The submarines and 
minelayers and small craft permanently sta- 
tioned there could harass the supply routes 
of any enemy that attempted to pass it by, 
and against direct assault, even the mightiest 
that could be launched, Hawaii is confident 
of its ability long to endure. 


If Hawaii is the hub of the American 
defense system in the Pacific, its security 


is dependent upon other bases. These are 
the subsidiary or secondary lines of de- 
fense and consist of a number of Pacific 
islands which have been or are being pro- 
vided with facilities for naval and air 
operations. They spread out from the hub 
at Hawaii and are thus of considerable 
strategic importance. They include the 
islands of Wake, Midway, Johnston, Pal- 
myra, and Canton, and the line will be 
extended southward with the provision for 
additional fortification of American Samoa 
(see map, page 8). 

The main purpose of these island bases 
is to serve as listening posts from which 
naval planes can operate and detect opera- 
tions of enemy fleets. The facilities vary 
with the islands, but an example of the 
usefulness may be seen from the program 
that is going forward at Midway island. 
There hundreds of workmen are busily 
engaged making this tiny island suitable 
as a dock and refueling station for naval 
craft of various types, including subma- 
rines, smaller warships, and aircraft. 


Western Pacific 

As we move into the western Pacific, 
we find the facilities possessed by the 
United States less secure. Here the main 
reliance is placed upon the fortifications of 
the Philippine Islands, where -the United 
States Asiatic fleet is based. Some 12,000 
American troops, with 30,000 members of 
the Philippine Army defend the shores 
from the land, and the harbor at Manila 
Bay is heavily fortified. The naval forces 
consist of three cruisers, 13 destroyers, 
and 18 submarines, with more than 100 
planes. The Philippines are lacking facili- 
ties to handle a full-sized fleet. 

At the moment, Guam is a relatively 
defenseless island, where only a small naval 
station is maintained. However, it is of 
great strategic importance as an air base 
and as a storage plant for vital materials. 

It is recognized by naval authorities that 
the greatest weakness of the United States 
in the western Pacific is its lack of ade- 
quate bases. The strength of the United 
States fleet could not be fully utilized in 
the Asiatic region without more adequate 
facilities than now exist or than could 
probably be provided in the foreseeable 
future. At the same time, Britain’s great- 
est weakness in Asiatic waters is the re- 
verse; that is, a lack of sufficient naval 
strength, but adequate bases. It is for 
that reason that there have recently been 
growing demands that the two countries 
cooperate more closely in this region, with 
the United States fleet being allowed the 
use of such strongholds as the British base 
at Singapore. It is significant that, as the 
Far Eastern crisis has deepened, the powers 
opposed to Japanese aggression, the United 
States, the British, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, and Dutch, have been moving 
closer and closer together. 


The Good Citisen Is Tough-Fibered 


OES it really make any difference to a nation whether the individuals who live in it 

are strong, determined, and self-reliant or weak and flabby? To answer that question 
one needs only to look at England today. The English people have won the respect and 
admiration of the world because they are dogged and persevering. They do not make a 
great show of it. They are not at all inclined to dramatics. They frequently pass over 
their sacrifices lightly in conversation. They do not claim to be heroes. But they prove 
their heroism by going about their daily work undaunted by dangers which would break 
the will and the resistance of people who are weak and irresolute. 


The fact that they are of tough fiber, not easily bent or 
broken or discouraged, may make the difference between 
defeat and victory for England. Of course, we do not know 
yet whether England will come through the crisis safely or 
not. She may still be destroyed. But whether her fate is 
victory or defeat the English people have proved that they 
possess qualities of endurance. They are the kind of people 
who, under the most trying circumstances, can “take it.” 


It makes a difference, then, to a nation whether its 
citizens are tough or tender. A nation cannot be strong unless 
the individuals who compose it are strong and vigorous. What, then, about the people 
of America? Are we strong and tough so that we can go through difficulties with our 
heads up, or are we tender plants, tending to wilt under adversity? Are we, as a nation, 
soft or sturdy? 


There is no doubt that many individuals in this country, as in all other countries, are 
soft and weak. One sees evidence of softness in every high school or college class. Every 
person who reads these lines knows students who quail in the face of hard tasks; students 
who avoid hard courses; who look for “snaps”; who surrender when the going is hard; 
who are not willing to give up any of their pleasures in order to give extra time when 
the lessons are hard to master. 

Many students are particularly tender-minded in their reading. They are attracted 
to books or magazines which are appealing on the surface. They will read the sugar-coated 
magazines, but when they pick up Harpers, The Atlantic, The New Republic, or some 
other magazine or book which deals in a mature way with serious subjects, they say, “This 
is too dry. We want something interesting.” They spend their time on periodicals and 
books whose subject matter is predigested or dramatic or sensational; which can be 
read without mental effort. 


Students who refuse to do any reading which really exercises their minds may not be 
lacking in ability. Their brains are probably good enough, but they are “softies.” They 
pamper themselves to the extent that they become unfit for any kind of sustained and re- 
sponsible work. 

When you learn to read, you acquire a tool by the use of which you may unlock the 
wisdom of the ages. But you may also uncover trivialities through the use of this tool. 
It all depends upon the purpose to which you put it. It depends upon what you are 
looking for. If one wishes to be wise, he must 
devote his reading to the acquisition of wis- 
dom. If one would be powerful, he must read 
for power. And if one wishes to read for 
wisdom or power he cannot send his mind 
off on a vacation every time he picks up a 
book. 


Easygoing students, when they get out 
into the vocational world, will probably look 
for easy jobs. When difficulties appear, they 
will give up their positions and look for 
something which calls for less effort. They 
may never learn to buckle down to their 
work and to conquer their difficulties. 

These are not the citizens of whom a great nation is made. Fortunately for America, 
there have always been responsible, dependable, hard-working, tough-fibered citizens. 
Such were the Americans who did the work of pioneering and who have contributed 
throughout our history to the greatness of the country. There are millions of such people 
in the United States today and it is they who are making their contribution toward the 
nation’s future greatness. 








5. fale 





There is no merit, of course, in going to extremes in work. There is no reason why 
one should make a job harder than it needs to be made. It is right that each task should 
be made as easy as possible so that more jobs can be undertaken. But all of them 
cannot be easy. We cannot forever float along on smooth waters. There are times, in 
every line of activity, when work seems like drudgery. There are, or should be, moments 
of inspiration, but there are also moments when one succeeds only by concentration of 
attention; only by forcing his way upward over obstacles which try his strength and his 
endurance. That is why toughness of fiber, stiffness of determination, and the power to 
conquer difficulties are necessary if an individual is to be successful and if he is to serve 
his country well. 


Test Yourself 


Ask yourself these questions. You need not make your answers public. They 
are for you alone. When you have finished, put the paper containing your answer 
away; keep also the list of questions. In a few weeks, get the list out and take the 
test again. Then compare your answers with the earlier ones. You can tell in that 
way whether, after having given the matter thought, you are developing higher 
standards. 

1, When you look through a book or a magazine 
article and find that it appears quite “solid,” that is, 
filled with solid matter, with little attempt at enter- 
taining the reader, do you read it, provided it contains 
useful information, or do you put it aside for some- 
thing easier and more attractive? 

__2. Tf you find that a course you are taking is very 
difficult, do you give up or do you put more work 
into it? 

3. Do you complain when your work is hard? 

4. When difficult problems confront you, do you 
postpone a decision about them or do you tackle them 
immediately? 

5. Can you hold your attention to a difficult problem for a long time, or do you flit 
from one subject to another rather rapidly? 


6. If you were employed in a position which offered opportunities for the future 
and you found the work difficult, would _you be willing to put extra time on it in 
order to master the job, or would you quit and seek easier employment? 

_ 7. Can you think of any recent occasion when you have given up any pleasures 
in order to do your duty in your family, in the school, or in the community? 

8. Have you recently made any real sacrifice of time or pleasure in order to 
make yourself a better-informed and a more competent citizen? 








Are you a tender flower? 
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Police and Fire Work 


N many ways, the jobs of the policeman 

and fireman are attractive. When the 
fact is considered that no advance training 
is generally required, the pay is relatively 
good. There are no schools which train 
firemen, but a few universities offer courses 
in police work. Most of these, however, 
are for men who are already employed in 
a police department. 

Some cities are beginning to raise the 
educational requirements of applicants for 
police and fire work. But for the most 
part, the police and fire departments are 
under political control, and it takes a cer- 
tain amount of “political pull” to obtain 
the jobs. A good many cities, however, 
require a high school education, and some 
even insist upon college training. 

Most police and fire departments, of 
course, place the heaviest stress on physi- 
cal requirements. As a general rule, one 
must be at least five feet, eight inches in 
height, and weigh 135 pounds. When ex- 
aminations are given, they usually cover 
both physical and mental capacities. 

The salaries of these positions are some- 
what higher than the average. wage in a 
community. The average yearly income 
of firemen and policemen generally is about 
the same—around $2,000 a year, taking 
the country as a whole. This is approxi- 
mately $40 a week. Of course, this aver- 
age includes the jobs in smaller towns 
which pay as little as $800 a year and the 
positions in larger cities which run as high 
as $3,000 to $4,000. Then, too, there are 
a few higher positions which pay consider- 


ably more. Policemen who become in- 
spectors, lieutenants, captains, deputy 
chiefs, or superintendents, and firemen 


who advance to positions of lieutenants, 
captains, assistant chiefs, or chiefs, make 
from $2,000 to $4,000 a year, and even 
more in larger cities. 

There are certain hazards in these occu- 
pations which should be taken into account. 
A survey made in 1934 of 60,000 firemen 
(there are 80,000 in the entire country) 
showed that 5,986 were injured while on 
duty and 81 lost their lives. Among 88,000 
policemen (there are 130,000 in the na- 
tion), 5,661 were injured and 95 were 
killed in action that year. As a usual thing, 
of course, the injured men or the survivors 
of those who are killed are provided for 
by the city. 

One should not overlook the opportuni- 
ties in the expanding field of state police 
work. A majority of the states now have 
a police department whose duties include 
highway patrolling and state-wide law en- 
forcement in cooperation with city and 
county officers. Salaries generally range 
from a beginner’s pay of $1,200 a year to 
$4,000 a year for men who have a longer 
record of service. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement are usually good. 

Unless a person has unusual training 
and ability, there is little hope of attain- 
ing one of the 650 positions in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—the “G Men.” 

In some of the larger cities, there are 
opportunities for policewomen, who patrol 
public dance halls, motion picture theaters, 


railroad stations, and other places where 
conditions contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency may be found. At best, the field 
is small in scope. 

The person who is interested in either 
police or fire work should investigate the 
conditions in his own community; should 
be sure that he has the necessary physical 
qualifications; and should find out whether 
applicants must take a competitive exam- 
ination or whether the jobs are handed 
out on a political basis. 


He would also do well to prepare him- 
self for some other type of work. In the 
first place, the applicant for such positions 
must be at least 21 years old. During the 
time he is waiting for that age, he will want 
to be preparing for, or working at, some 
other gainful occupation. 


Even when one tries to obtain police or 
fire work, he is sure to find that there are 
a large number of applicants for each 
vacancy. If it should turn out that he is 
unsuccessful, he will at least be trained 
to do some other type of work. 


The Week at a Glance a 


Tuesday, February 18 


President Roosevelt ordered Alaskan 
and Caribbean waters closed to all com- 
mercial ships and planes. 

Britain reported Italians were withdraw- 
ing from outposts in western Ethiopia. 

Germany hailed the nonaggression pact 
formed by Turkey and Bulgaria. 


Wednesday, February 19 


By a vote of 210-143, the House ap- 
proved a reapportionment of its 435 seats, 
and 16 states were affected by the shifts, 
based on the 1940 census. 

Navy officials announced the U. S. S. 
North Carolina, first battleship built since 
1923, will be commissioned April 11. The 
U.S. S. Washington, new 35,000-ton battle- 
ship, it was said, will be ready May 15— 
six and one-half months ahead of schedule. 

Rome reported British forces were mass- 
ing near Benghazi for what seemed to be 
a new attack in North Africa. 


Thursday, February 20 


House approved $242,000,000 program 
for development of Pacific naval bases at 
Guam and Samoa, and for work on bases 
located in Atlantic outposts leased to 
us by Britain in return for destroyers. 

President Roosevelt signed legislation 
which increased federal debt limit from 
$49 billion to $65 billion. 

General George C. Marshall, Army chief 
of staff, was said to have told Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that a number 
of the latest fighting planes are being 
sent to reinforce the Pacific fleet. 

Defense Director William S. Knudsen 
reported January output of U. S. plane 
plants to have been 1,036, and said the 1941 
total would be 18,000. 


Friday, February 21 


German troops were reported moving 
through Rumania toward Bulgaria. 

Postmaster General Frank Walker re- 
vealed the Post Office Department had 
seized 15 tons of propaganda from foreign 
countries as “unmailable.” 


British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
and Chief of Staff Sir John Dill arrived 
in Cairo to consult with General Wavell, 
head of the Near East armies. The meet- 
ing set off speculation about forthcoming 
British moves in the Mediterranean region. 

British embassy in Washington revealed 
that planes are being flown from the west 
coast to join British forces in Asia. 


Saturday, February 22 


Nation joined in observance of the 209th 
anniversary of George Washington’s birth. 

Germany reported sinking a British 
freighter, and charged that it was flying 
a United States flag. 


France rejected a Japanese demand for 
a large area of French Indo-China. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese proposal, the ter- 
ritory would have been taken over by Thai- 
land. 

Britain announced 150,000 square miles 
of the central Mediterranean to be dan- 
gerous for navigation, implying that the 
area had been mined. 


Sunday, February 23 


Speaking by radio to all Italy, Mussolini 
reported on the progress of the war, ex- 
plained certain Italian defeats, lashed out at 
the United States, and predicted ultimate 
British defeat. 

German staff officers arrived in increasing 
numbers in Bulgaria, while Turkish Foreign 
Minister Shukru Saracoglu declared “Tur- 
key would be unable to remain indifferent” 
to such moves in the Balkans. 


Monday, February 24 


Adolf Hitler observed the 21st anniver- 
sary of the founding of the National So- 
cialist Party with a widely broadcast radio 
address. 

Foreign Minister Matsuoka of Japan 
called upon “the white race” to cede 
Oceania—generally described as including 
Australia, Dutch East Indies, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Hawaiian Islands, and other 
smaller regions—to the Asiatics. 








American History 


1. What secret political party, 
greatly feared by its opponents in the 
early 1850’s, instructed its members to 
answer all questions about it with “I 
don’t know”? 


2. American troops helped British, 
French, and Japanese attack the 
Chinese at Tientsin during the ad- 
ministration of President (a) Hard- 
ing, (b) Wilson, (c) Theodore Roose- 
velt, (d) McKinley. 


3. American troops helped British, 
French, and Japanese against the 
Russians in (a) 1918, (b) 1905, (c) 
1898, (d) 1871. 


4. Match with these Presidents the 
political parties to which they be- 
longed: 


John Adams Democrat 
John Quincy Republican 
Adams Republican- 
William Henry Democratic 
Harrison Whig 
Ulysses S. Grant Federalist 


Grover Cleveland 


5. In 1916 General Pershing took 
12,000 men into Mexico to capture 
(a) Villa, (b) Carranza, (c) Huerta, 
(d) Madero. 


6. The President who was elected 
with the slogan “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too!” was (a) Andrew Jackson, 
(b) William Henry Harrison, (c) 
Zachary Taylor, (d) Franklin Pierce. 


Geography 


1. Singapore, the strongest fortress 
in the world, is situated in (a) Malaya, 
(b) Australia, (c) India, (d) China. 

2. The country that holds white 
elephants in such high esteem that it 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


has one pictured on its flag is (a) try 


Burma, (b) Iran (Persia), (c) Af- 
ghanistan, (d) Thailand (Siam). 


3. Our naval station nearest the 
Philippine Islands is (a) Howland Is- 
land, (b) Guam Island, (c) Wake 
Island, (d) Baker Island. 


4. Animportant product of southern 
Pacific lands is copra, which is the 
dried meat of the (a) coconut, (b) 
swordfish, (c) whale, (d) crab. 


5. Most of the people of Hawaii are 
(a) Spanish, (b) American, (c) Japa- 
nese and Chinese, (d) Hawaiian. 

6. An atoll is a (a) palm-thatched 


hut, (b) ring-shaped coral island, (c) 
Polynesian canoe, (d) small shell fish. 


Current History 


1. Why has the issue of monopolies 
been raised in connection with national 
defense? Cite an example. 


2. What are the principal advan- 
tages of a system of free private en- 
terprise? 

3. On what grounds are trusts or 
monopolies defended? 


4. What steps have been taken to 
thwart Japan’s thrust southward to- 
ward the Dutch East Indies and Singa- 
pore? 

5. What is the principal weakness 
in Singapore’s defenses? 

6. Where is the principal naval 
base of the United States in the Pa- 
cific and what is its strategic im- 
portance? 


7. Where is Dakar located? 

8. Why have the United States 
postal authorities seized 15 tons of 
foreign propaganda sent to this coun- 
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“Mother made it for me, sir, out of some old scraps.” 
REA IN COLLIER'S 


A torrential shower came on suddenly, so 
the woman in the sable coat boarded a street- 


r. 

“T don’t think I’ve ridden on a streetcar for 
nearly 10 years,” she said to the conductor as 
she paid her fare. “I ride in my own car, 
you know.” 

He looked solemn and replied, “You don’t 
know how we’ve missed you!” —LABOR 





“Very few women have any knowledge of 
parliamentary law.” 
“You don’t know my wife. She’s been 
speaker of the house for 25 years.” 
—SELECTED 





Wife: “Would you like some nice tender 
chops and some delicious golden-brown po- 
tatoes this evening, dear?” 

Husband: “No, I think we ought to save 
money. Let’s eat at home.” —SELECTED 





Quiz Master: “If Shakespeare were alive 
today, would he still be regarded as a re- 
markable man?” 

Contestant: “I’d think so, for he’d be 376 
years old.” —KABLEGRAMS 
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ASSEMBLY LINES GROW 
Week by week the production of American aircraft factories is increasing. These are Lockheed Hudson bombers 


under construction at Burbank, California. 


They are destined for England, and will follow those which last 


week were made ready for the long flight across the Atlantic. 


H. R. 1776 


Supporters.of H. R. 1776, the lend-lease 
bill, are confident that the measure will 
soon be passed by the Senate. The Asso- 
ciated Press polled the senators and found 
46 Democrats, five Republicans, and one 
Independent for the bill and only eight 
Democrats, 11 Republicans, and one Pro- 
gressive against it. Among those who 
refused to commit themselves definitely, 
there were several who said they would 
probably vote “Yes.” The passage of the 
measure would seem assured, therefore, 
since there are 52 senators pledged to vote 
for it, and a majority (now that one seat 
is vacant) is 48. 

The administration is so sure of victory 
that it has already set up machinery for 
making the most effective use of the lend- 
lease powers. A new nine-man Production 
Planning Board has been appointed with 
Harry L. Hopkins, recently returned from 
England, as a member. On the other side 
of the Atlantic, in London, we are to have 
an agent expressly charged with expediting 
the increased aid to Britain. The first 
man named to this post is W. Averell 
Harriman, a New York banker. 


The Farmers 


Vice-President Wallace’s first major 
speech since his election was delivered in 
his home town, Des Moines, Iowa, several 
days ago. In it he told the farmers of 
the nation that they had a very real stake 
in a British victory, because, he said, “a 
triumphant Nazism will undoubtedly chan- 
nel all purchases of food for Europe 
through corporations following a single 
price policy. It will be a buyers’ market, 
and the terms of buying will be set by 
the Nazis.” 

A German victory is by no means all 
the American farmer has to worry about, 
either. All his present troubles are not due 
to the war, and the future holds other 
threats besides that of German-controlled 
European markets. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard says, “It would be an error if 
we say that World War No. 2 is the sole 
cause for our almost complete loss of 
exports and that as soon as the war ends 
we shall have what we think of as ‘normal’ 
export. World War No. 2 climaxed a 
trend in our export trade that had been 
going on for four decades.” 

The basic farm commodities are cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice. For years, 
Secretary Wickard points out, we have been 
plagued with surpluses in these products. 
Prices have been low. There has not been 
enough agricultural income to support all 
our farmers adequately. In agriculture 
today there are from 7,000,000 to 8,000,00U 
more people than are needed, which means 
that nearly a fourth of our farmers are 
exhausting themselves and their land in 
the struggle for a bare living. Experts feel 
that the problem can be solved only through 
some form of international cooperation. 


News Leaks 


Under the stress of war abroad and 
hurried preparation at home, the question 
of censorship is going to become increas- 
ingly important. Recently President Roose- 
velt raised the question of voluntary cen- 
sorship by entering a protest against the 
publication of defense information. 

His remarks came in the course of a 
press conference the morning after the 
Army chief of staff, General George C. 
Marshall, had testified before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. The committee 
was in executive session, meeting behind 
closed doors, and General Marshall’s testi- 
mony was not to be released for publication. 


e Week at Home 


Nevertheless, the papers next day carried 
headlines about the sending of fighting 
planes to the Pacific area. 

The report published was not entirely 
correct, the President told the reporters 
assembled in his study, and he wanted 
to ask, first, whether a member of a com- 
mittee had the moral right to disclose 
secret information, and, second, whether a 
newspaper or a radio reporter had the 
moral right to make such information 
public. The President admitted that the 
problem was a difficult one for the news- 
papers, especially since they compete with 
each other in an effort to give their readers 
all the news. He said he was merely stating 
the problem, not offering a solution. 

The point is a delicate one because 
Americans in general and newspapermen 
in particular bristle at any point of govern- 
ment censorship. The Military Affairs 
Committee itself was divided on the ques- 


tion. Senator Clark of Missouri main- 
tained that “the American people are 
entitled to know the facts,’ and Senator 


Sheppard of Texas, the chairman of the 
committee, said, “I agree with the Presi- 


dent. The information ought not to be 
given out. I don’t know what steps can 
be taken to correct giving out secret 


don’t think I'll have 


sessions.” 


testimony. I 
more secret 


Propaganda 


More than 15 tons of foreign propaganda 
—over 75,000 pieces of mail, have been 
confiscated by United States postal authori- 
ties during the last two months. Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker says that the 
larger part of it came from Germany and 
Russia, across the Pacific. Some came 
from Japan. There were “small amounts 
from Italy and England,” too, he said. 
Most of the confiscated matter was burned. 

The mail was seized, not because it was 
propaganda, but to enforce compliance with 
the terms of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act. The propaganda, says the Post 
Office Department, came from the agents 
of foreign countries living abroad. The 
only way our government can compel them 
to register is to refuse to deliver their 
mail until they do. Our policy is not to 
suppress foreign propaganda, but to make 
public the sources from which it comes. 


any 


Interestingly enough, on the same day 
that Postmaster General Walker made his 
announcement, the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis issued from its New York 
headquarters a report on its first three 
years. The avowed object of the Institute 
is “to help the intelligent citizen detect 
and analyze propaganda.” Since its birth 
in October 1937, 3,000 high schools, en- 
rolling 1,000,000 children, have made propa- 
ganda analysis and the teaching of critical 
thinking a regular part of the school curric- 





WIDE WORLD 


“DICTATOR DAY” 
As an incident to “Bill of Rights Week,” the schools of Sag Harbor, Long Island, staged a “Dictator Day’ 


to show what happens when civil liberties are denied. 
“Storm Troopers.” 


Girl students were made to scrub the sidewalk by 


ulum. Not everyone is enthusiastic about 
the Institute’s work, however. The day 
after it issued its report, Representative 
Dies’ Committee on Un-American Activities 
stated that it has been investigating the 
Institute for nearly two years. So far, 
the committee has reached no conclusion. 


Exports Restricted 


By the time these words are read, 
President Roosevelt will probably have 
issued a proclamation intended to keep 
on this side of the Pacific certain materials 
capable of use in war. The proclamation 
will extend the list of articles already 
subject to licensing restrictions to include 
carbon black, jute, borax, shellac, glycerine, 
certain vegetable oils, and sole leather. 

This action may have a double purpose. 
First, Japan is concentrating in the south 
Pacific troops which may be intended for 
a drive either against the Netherlands East 
Indies or against Singapore, and the United 
States wants to cut down on exports which 
will help Japan fight. Second, the British 
have been complaining that the goods we 
sell to Russia help that country supply 
Germany, so a curtailing of exports to 
Russia might represent an attempt to 
satisfy Great Britain. 

Three of the articles about to be put 
under license control are items which Japan 
and the U.S.S.R. will be very sorry to 
lose. Carbon black and glycerine are used 
in the manufacture of munitions, and sole 
leather is something which armies cannot 
do without. 


\Trudl-Budster” 


Down in Miami, Florida, for the purpose 
of conducting the midwinter sessions of 
his executive council, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American 
Federation of Labor, 
has lashed out at 
Thurman Arnold, as- 
sistant attorney gen- 
eral and head of the 
antitrust division of 
the Department of 
Justice. Arnold had 
asserted, before the 
House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Tem- 
porary National oy 
Economic Committee ee Senay 
that certain sections of organized labor 
were responsible for increases in living 
costs, that some unions were compelling 
the retention of antiquated work methods, 
and that labor strife was interfering with 
the defense program. These statements Mr. 
Green called “false and unfair,” ‘subtle 
propaganda for antilabor legislation.” 

Arnold’s drive against what he considers 
the unreasonable use of labor’s power is 
only one of his activities as America’s 
“trust-buster No. 1.” He has attacked the 
fertilizer industry, the tire industry, and 
the building trade. At one time he got 
into trouble with the New Deal for taking 
on the Chicago milk companies. He wants 
to keep prices down through preserving 
free competition, and to do that he wants 
to enforce the antitrust laws. 

Thurman Wesley Arnold was born in 
the West, at Laramie, Wyoming, 50 years 
ago, but he was educated in the East, 
earning his A.B. at Princeton and his LL.B. 
at Harvard. After a few years in the 
Army and a few more in politics at home. 
he went east again to teach law, first at 
the University of West Virginia and then 
at Yale. In his spare time he wrote the 
witty but thought-provoking books, The 
Symbols of Government and The Folklore 
of Capitalism, and more recently, The 
Bottlenecks of Business, a discussion of 
monopolies. 

When he was appointed assistant attorney 
general in March 1938, he announced that 
the only thing wrong with the antitrust 
laws was that they had never been enforced. 
Obtaining the necessary funds and 300 
lawyers, he began his drive on monopolies. 
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The Week Abroad 


The War in Eurone 


(a) Italy 


Premier Mussolini last week made one 
of his rare speeches, the first since Novem- 
ber. Il Duce was in prime form and the 
Italian defeats in Libya and Greece seemed 
not to diminish anything of the bombast 
and challenge that are the familiar accents 
of his oratorical skill. He disposed of the 
Greeks briefly, with the reminder that “in 
a short while spring will come and then 




















COMING ATTRACTION 


HUNGERFORD IN PITTSBURGH POST~-GAZETTE 


the fun will begin.’ He made no such 
promise to recoup the Italian losses in 
Libya. Instead, he admitted that one en- 
tire army in Libya “has been smashed with 
its armaments and guns” and that an air 
corps “has been almost completely sacri- 
ficed.” 

But, in the same breath, Mussolini as- 
sured his listeners that he was certain of 
ultimate victory. Italy, he asserted, will 
march side by side with Germany to the 
end and he voiced his confidence that 
Germany’s strength during the winter had 
been so greatly expanded that Britain’s 
defeat was inevitable. ; 

The most striking part of Mussolini’s 
address, however, was its disclosure of the 
size of the Italian force that had been 
routed in Libya. Most estimates had 
placed the Libyan army at 250,000 troops. 
Mussolini, in order to answer the charges 
that the Italian campaign had been in- 


adequately prepared, admitted that the 
number was over 400,000. 

(b) Germany 

Mussolini’s confident predictions that 


British defeat was inevitable were echoed 
in Berlin on the occasion of the twenty- 
first anniversary of the founding of the 
National Socialist party. Celebrating that 
affair, which marked the beginning of his 
rise to power, Chancellor Hitler also made 
a speech, in which he said that he is “pre- 
pared to mobilize half of Europe” in order 
to bring about the collapse of Britain. The 
Nazi leader said that “the war at sea can 
now begin,” and that “from April on our 
enemy can expect other things.” The 
phrase “war at sea” was clearly a refer- 
ence to an intensified attack on British 
shipping by combined submarine, surface, 
and aircraft raiders. But the phrase 
“other things” immediately gave rise to 
varied speculation. Did it mean the un- 
loosing of a great air armada? For several 
months now German air activity over the 
Brtish Isles has been limited and many 
observers believe that the Nazi high com- 
mand has been sparing its air forces for a 
concentrated attack upon Britain to co- 
incide with the intensified assault on the 
shipping lanes. Did the phrase include 
the possibility of a gas attack? For the 
first time since the start of the war, London 
was having practice gas drills, with an 
offensive but harmless gas being used. 

But these were not the only questions. 
The Balkan situation, too, attracted com- 
ment following the speeches of Mussolini 
and Hitler. If Germany was preparing 
an all-out attack upon Britain, would Hit- 


ler risk dividing his strength by a drive 


through Bulgaria toward Greece? The 
answer seemed to lie with Turkey. 
(c) Turkey 


With German troops moving quietly into 
Bulgaria, and the British diplomatic staff 
on the point of departure, the Turks 
watched the German tide rolling up to their 
European border with studied caution, last 
week. Although the Turkish government 
underlined its alliance with England and 
warned that Turkey could not “remain in- 
different to foreign activities in its security 
zone,” Turkish officials had reason for hesi- 
tation. Soviet Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov had indicated Russia’s acquiescence in 
Hitler’s Bulgarian move. Greece, reluctant 
to provoke a German attack, was reported 
to have refused to permit Britain to land 
troops at the key port of Salonika, even 
though warned by Churchill that delay 
might be fatal. 


Commenting on America’s aid to Britain, 
spokesmen for the Axis powers have ad- 
mitted that the industrial production of 
the United States is very large, but recently 
they have insisted that the question is not 
how much America can produce and ship 
to England, but how much will be able to 
arrive. Berlin and Rome know the aid is 
coming, but believe their submarines can 
stop it. It is very possible that the sur- 
face of the Atlantic Ocean between Vigo, 
Spain, and the lonely island of Rockall, 
off the coast of Scotland, may be the 
crucial area of the war, during coming 
spring months, for it is there that Britain- 
bound shipping must run a gauntlet of 
submarines. 

When the war began, Germany had 70 
submarines. Today she is estimated to 
have between 120 and 180, while building 
another fleet at the rate of eight or 10 
craft a month. This is a formidable force. 
Not all of it can be used at once, it is true. 
When Germany was confined to her own 
coasts, only a third of her submarine fleet 
could be placed in operation at one time. 
Half of the remainder would be under- 
going repair, while the other half would 
be on the way home or en route to its 
zone of operations. But today, with bases 
in France and Norway, Germany is able 
to keep more of her submarines—perhaps 
as many as half—at sea. Recently there 
have been conversations between the Ger- 
man and Italian naval staffs, conversations 
followed by hints that a part of Italy’s 80 
or 90 submarines may join the German 
U-boats on the Atlantic patrol. 

During the World War, Britain was 
able to keep down submarine attacks by 
using destroyers and small craft of other 
types. Today the submarine is more for- 
midable by far. Its victims are found by 





THE NAZIS MARCH 
The sending of German “relief” units to the storm-stricken ci 


some observers as the first open armed 
above, marched into 


netration of Spain by Nazi Germany. 
pain once before to take part in the civil war. 


scout planes, who report to the base by 


radio. The submarines then set off like 
wolves, in a pack. The torpedoes they 
fire (each submarine carries four) are 


more powerful than those of World War 
days. 


A thousand miles east of Australia the 
two main islands of New Zealand rise 
abruptly out of the sea in a succession of 
misty headlands, swept by damp winds, 
and backed by towering snow-capped 
mountains. Inland, the mountains give 
way to sunny meadows where 30,000,000 
sheep are raised for wool and mutton— 
two products upon which the entire econ- 
omy of New Zealand’s 1,652,000 people 
is based. Scattered through North and 
South Islands, as the two main divisions 
are known, are a profusion of fertile val- 
leys, lakes by the score, and deep swift 
streams with water like crystal. Seasoned 
travelers rank New Zealand as one of the 
most beautiful lands in the world. It is 
also one of the most remote. Empty seas 
stretch away north and south. The coast 
of Chile, New Zealand’s second nearest 
neighbor, lie 4,000 miles east. 

Discovered by a Dutch sea captain in 
1642, New Zealand was admitted to the 
British Empire in 1840, and celebrated its 
100th anniversary last year. For some 
years preceding the outbreak of the war, 
New Zealand ranked among the most so- 
cially advanced countries in the world. Its 
government engaged in public works, and 
had set minimum standards of wages and 
hours, provided old-age pensions, medical 
aid for the poor, and so on. The war, 
inevitably, has caused public funds to be 
diverted into armaments, and a good deal 
of social progress has been sacrified, but 
it is worth noting that before the war New 
Zealand had attained the second lowest 
death rate and the lowest infant mortality 
rate in the world. 

Last week the governments of New 
Zealand and the United States agreed to 
exchange diplomatic representatives, partly 
because of the fast-moving events in the 
Pacific region. Thus New Zealand joins 
the other British dominions in maintaining 
a minister in Washington, 


Spanish Bread 


Spain has had her troubles during the 
last winter. Diplomatic pressure from the 
warring powers has been continuous. 
Houses have been cold, fingers and noses 
blue because of the fuel shortage. 
has been even more scarce than in some 
of the German-occupied territories beyond 
the Pyrenees. Not long ago one of the 
leading Madrid newspapers, operating 
under strict government censorship, ad- 
mitted that there is less food in the coun- 


Food 


ACME 


INTO SPAIN 


of Santander, last week, was interpreted by 
German troops, as shown 





INTL NEWS 


ON THE ALERT 


Two officers of the Royal Canadian Navy keep 
watch over a convoy from the bridge of their destroyer. 


try today than there was under the repub- 
lican government, during the civil war. 
On top of all this there have been rumors 
of a restored monarchy, of a sudden entry 
into the war, of imminent starvation for 
all Spain. 

Last week, Spain had another problem, 
on top of all this. The most destructive 
hurricane in decades had roared through 
northern Spain, spreading and fanning 
great fires. Torrential rains had fallen in 
the south, and between old Seville and 
Cadiz, flood waters stretched for a mile on 
each side of the road. Outside help was 
sent almost at once. The American relief 
ship Cold Harbor lay in Cadiz harbor with 
milk, flour, wheat, and eggs. Two British 
relief ships laden with grain put in to 
Santander on orders from London. Span- 
iards took the food gladly, but had little 
to say in their press. Of more interest 
was the activity of the Germans. Hardly 
had the wind died down, than 500 German 
“technicians” and soldiers in trucks and 
automobiles were streaming down the road 
from France to Santander. Washington 
and London, wondering whether the Ger- 
mans could be persuaded to depart again, 
addressed inquiries to Madrid. There are 
already thousands of Germans in Spain. 


Juan of Asturias 


Ten years ago a restless, dissatisfied 
Spain forced its king, Alfonso, to vacate 
his throne and get out of the country. His 
tastes having been 
for nothing more 
substantial than high- 
powered motor cars, 
he had proved him- 
self to be a poor sov- 
ereign. The decade 
that followed was one 
of brooding for Al- 
fonso, and one of tu- 
mult and war for 
Spain. No one 
wanted Alfonso back 
on the throne, but 
considerable support for a restoration of 
the monarchy gained ground among the 
conservatives. 

Last week, Alfonso lay gravely ill in 
Italy, having first renounced all rights to 
the nonexistent throne in favor of his 
third son, Prince Juan of Asturias. Thus 
the way seems to have been cleared for a 
restoration of the monarchy, if Spain 
wants it. 

Prince Juan, at the age of 27, is reputedly 
free of the maladies which weakened his 
family for generations. Schooled in Brit- 
ain, where he served two years as a lieu- 
tenant in the British navy, Juan became 
heir presumptive to the throne eight years 
ago when his two elder brothers abandoned 
their claims. In 1935 he married a Bour- 
bon princess, Marie Mercedes, and estab- 
lished his residence in Italy, where he has 
spent enough time to absorb a certain 
amount of the Fascist point of view. 

If Juan should be made King of Spain, 
the act would generally be regarded as a 
defeat for the pro-Nazi Spanish Falange, 
and the fascist radicals in general, for 
these groups are bitterly opposed to a 
restoration of the monarchy. 
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Monopoly Issue 


Is Raised Again 
(Concluded from page 1) 


system. If anyone who is in business puts 
out shoddy goods, a competitor will get 
the business by putting out a better prod- 
uct. If someone charges too much; that 
is, more than enough to give him a fair 
profit, a competitor will undersell him. The 
theory is that if enterprise is entirely free 
and no one has any special privileges, no 
one, for example, gets possession of the 
raw materials needed in production, no one 
gets advantages in any way; the business 
will go to those who put out the best 
product at the lowest price. Prices will 
always be very near the cost of production. 

When inventions come along, they are 
likely to cut down the cost of production. 
They make possible new and better ma- 
chines so that goods can be manufactured at 
a lower cost. Under the competitive system, 
the benefit goes to all the people; that is, 
to the people who buy goods because, when 
the cost of producing an article goes down, 
the price goes down. If any one manufac- 
turer tries to hold the price up, someone 
else will undersell him. 


The People Benefit 


This is good for all the people. It is 
good for the ordinary common man because 
it means that, if there are inventions and 
improvements in industry, the cost of pro- 
duction will go down and prices will go 
down. This ordinary man will pay less 
for what he buys and he can therefore buy 
larger quantities of goods. His standard 
of living will go up. 

National prosperity is also supposed to be 
insured by the operation of the system 
of free private enterprise. As prices go 
down and all the people are able to buy 
larger quantities of goods, the demand for 
goods increases. Factories are obliged 
to expand in order to produce as much 
as is demanded. This means that increas- 
ing numbers of laborers must be employed. 
And so the country moves forward in pros- 
perity and in standard of living. 

That is the theory of competitive business 
enterprise. Things never work out that 
way to perfection. But those who believe 





THE “GUN” THAT THUNDERS ROUND THE WORLD 


BRESSLER EDITORIAL CARTOONS, N.Y. 


in the competitive system defend it on the 
grounds which have been indicated. 

How do trusts or monopolies affect this 
system of private enterprise? 

If one company, or a combination of 
companies, get control of an industry, they 
destroy competition. Suppose, for example, 
that the Aluminum Company of America 
and subsidiary companies which it con- 
trols own practically all the bauxite, the raw 
material from which aluminum is made. 
Suppose they own the plants which turn 
this material into the finished product. 
Suppose they own patents which permit 
them to manufacture aluminum according 
to the best processes and that no one else 
owns any similar patents so that they 
dare not manufacture by these processes. 
In this case, all the aluminum is produced 
by the one combination of companies. 

Under these circumstances, the company 
need not reduce the cost of aluminum goods 
when the cost of producing it goes down. 
Suppose that there are new inventions and 





HARRIS AND EWING 


THE TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE MEETS 


Chairman O’Mahoney (wearing glasses) presides in the center. 


new machines which enable the company 
to produce much more cheaply. But in- 
stead of cutting the price of kitchen uten- 
sils made of aluminum and of the aluminum 
which is sold to airplane companies and 
to automobile companies, the prices of these 
articles remain just as they were. No com- 
petitor can come in and undersell, for there 
are no competitors in the field. So the 
price remains the same. The ordinary 
man does not get his aluminum any cheaper. 
He is no better off. Instead, great profits 
roll into the coffers of the aluminum com- 
pany. It is charged that this is exactly what 
has been happening. 


Monopoly and Prosperity 


How does this affect the standard of 
living? 

If this kind of thing is happening, not 
only in the aluminum industry but in 
hundreds of other industries, it means that 
prices are kept up. The gains which should 
come through inventions and through a 
decrease in the cost of production are not 
passed on to consumers. People in general 
pay as high prices as ever, which means 
that they can buy fewer goods. In other 
words, the standard of living is not raised. 

What is the effect on national prosperity? 

In a period when there are inventions and 
new kinds of labor-saving machinery, man- 
ufacturers everywhere can produce goods 
more cheaply. Machines take the place 
of human labor so that fewer men are em- 
ployed to produce the same amount of 
goods. Now, if prices were lowered, the 
mass of people could buy more goods so 
that, even though less labor were required 
to produce any one article, the factories 
would have to produce more articles to 
meet the demand and they could keep all 
their workers employed. 

But if prices are held up so that the 
people cannot buy more goods, the factories 
cannot produce more. They go ahead pro- 
ducing just as much as they produced be- 
fore. But it takes fewer men to manu- 
facture these goods. Hence, many men will 
be turned out of work and .there will be 
unemployment. If the factories try to ex- 
pand and put out more goods when their 
cost of production goes down, they will 
find that the people, with their limited pur- 
chasing power, cannot buy all that is being 
produced. There will be unsold surpluses 
of goods; then depression and unemploy- 
ment. 


Trusts and National Defense 


What is the effect of monopolies on na- 
tional defense? 

Mr. Arnold and others declare that the 
monopolies have affected national defense 
in two ways. First, by raising prices, they 
have added to the cost of defense. Second, 
they have, in many cases, kept production 
down at a low level so that they might 
keep on charging high prices. The Alumi- 
num Company is charged with having done 
this. The result, so it is charged, is that 
the Aluminum Company, by limiting pro- 
duction, has created a shortage of alumi- 
num. It kept other companies from going 
into the field to develop the aluminum re- 
sources, and the company itself did not 
expand its plants because it wanted to hold 
production down, producing only as much 
as could be sold at high prices. In 1939, 


the Aluminum Company was producing 
only 327,000,000 pounds, which is far 
less than was produced at that time in 
Germany, and it is far less than we need 
in the United States in order to develop 
our defense industry. It is said that 80 
per cent of the weight of a military or naval 
plane is aluminum and that a bomber of 
the flying fortress type contains 16,000 
pounds of aluminum. If we were to produce 
50,000 planes, we would need 800,000,000 
pounds of aluminum for that purpose alone, 
to say nothing of aluminum for ordinary 
industrial and household purposes. Air- 
plane production is being retarded because 
of a scarcity of aluminum, and the aluminum 
trust is being blamed for it. It is said 
that if there were competition in the alumi- 
num industry, the various competing plants 
would have been putting out a larger pro- 
duction. The capacity would have been 
greater and more aluminum would now 
be on hand. 


Opposition Stand 


Does everyone agree with the position 
taken by Assistant Attorney General Arnold 
and with such arguments against trusts 
and monopolies as have thus far been given 
in this article? 


No, many do not agree with it. There are 
those who defend the great business combi- 
nations which are commonly called trusts. 
It is argued, in the first place, that few 
of them have such complete control of 
any industry that they have wiped out com- 
petition altogether. There is always some 
competition which keeps the big companies 
from maintaining unduly high prices. 

It is said, also, that even though a com- 
pany, like the Aluminum Company of 
America, may have an almost complete 
monopoly of the production of some ar- 
ticle, it will not keep prices unduly high. 
Even though there are no competitors, the 
company will want to sell all the aluminum 
it can and it knows that if the price of 
aluminum is very high, substitutes will be 
found. Substitute articles really furnish 
competition. 

There is this further argument: that a 
very large company can manufacture goods 
very much more cheaply than can a num- 
ber of small companies. If, then, there is a 
widespread attempt to break up the big 
combinations known as trusts, the business 
will be done by smaller companies which 
do not operate so cheaply, with the re- 
sult that prices will be higher rather than 
lower. 


What measures are being advocated more 
effectively to curb monopolies? 


Trusts already constitute a violation of 
the law; that is, it is contrary to the law 
for a number of groups to agree among 
themselves on the prices which all of them 
are to charge. It is against the law for 
them to conspire in any way to avoid com- 
petition. But it is hard to enforce these 
laws. When a corporation is convicted of 
having violated the antitrust laws, it may 
be fined a few thousand dollars, but that 
makes little difference to a corporation 
making millions. “It is now being pro- 
posed,” says the United States News, that 
a corporation violating the law against 
monopoly or unfair trade be required to 
forfeit to the government a sum equal to 
twice the total of net income earned during 


Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold (next to O’Mahoney) is questioning a witness. 


the period of violation.” It is proposed, 
furthermore, that an individual who is an 
officer in a corporation which disobeys the 
antitrust laws may be fined twice as much 
as the income he draws from the company 
during the time it has violated the anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr. Arnold is asking also that more 
money be appropriated for the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. The plan is to have 
enough agents to police industry thoroughly 
so as to discover where the violations occur. 
It is suggested, furthermore, that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission be given more power 
to investigate business companies to see 
what their methods are. 

These, and other measures providing for 
public regulation, will soon be before Con- 
gress. They will meet with opposition from 
those who insist that business has already 
been hurt by too much regulation. Dozens 
of corporations which must be depended 
upon to carry on the defense program are 
now under indictment for having violated 
the antitrust laws. The United States News 
points out that “in two and a half years 
858 corporations and 1,091 corporation 
executives have been accused by the gov- 
ernment of criminal violation of antitrust 
laws.” The list includes such great or- 
ganizations as Chrysler, Ford, General 
Motors, American Medical Association, 
General Electric, Dupont—to name only a 
few. 

In many cases, the antitrust laws are ob- 
scure, and it is hard for a corporation which 
has the best of intentions to tell whether 
or not it is violating the law. When un- 
certainty prevails, and when it appears 
that the government is disposed to wholesale 
prosecutions and toward ever stricter regu- 
lations, corporations are likely to hold back 
and not to expand and not to carry on 
ambitious production programs. They are 
likely to play safe. This affects not only 
the national defense program, but the 
prosperity of the nation. 

Some of the leading advocates of anti- 


_ trust legislation admit that there is much 


truth in these arguments which are being 
advanced against regulation. They say, 
however, that, along with stricter regulation, 
there should be a greater spirit of helpful- 
ness on the part of the government. They 
say that it is possible for agents of the 
Department of Justice to talk problems 
over with corporations and to agree in ad- 
vance as to what practices are legal and what 
are not. It is said that this would avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding, while at 
the same time making possible regulation 
so effective that the system of free private 
enterprise may operate successfully. 
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Japanese Threat to Singapore and 


Dutch East Indies Closely Watched 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Now it appears that before this word 
can be given there are several other matters 
waiting to be cleared up. First, Russian 
neutrality must be assured to protect the 
Japanese northern flank. Japanese negoti- 
ators are now in Moscow trying hard to 
reach an agreement with Stalin. It is 
very possible that such an agreement will 
eventually be made, but for the present 
the Soviets are reported to be asking an 
extremely high price—one which would 
slash Japan’s fishing rights in Siberian 
waters by half, return the south half of 
the great island of Sakhalin to Russia, and 
weaken Japan’s position in Manchukuo. 
In this connection it will be remembered 
that Stalin obtained territorial concessions 
from Hitler in return for his neutrality in 
the current European war. 

A second consideration is that of Axis 
planning. The awaited Japanese drive in 
southeast Asia is generally believed to 
hinge on the awaited Axis drive in Europe. 
Many believe Japan is now waiting for 
the signal from Berlin. 

But while the Japanese have been wait- 
ing and talking earnestly with Moscow, 
Berlin, and Rome, British, Dutch, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand forces have been 
busily making ready to the south. Mines 
have been sown in the coral seas off the 
Malay peninsula. Giant gray liners have 
landed thousands of Australian troops at 
Singapore. Dutch merchant shipping has 
hastened to get out of harm’s way. British 
residents in Bangkok have been packing 
their belongings. R.A.F. bombers have 
been flown to northern Malaya; other 
bombers have been droning across the 
Pacific, 8,000 miles from California to 
Singapore, to be turned over to the British. 

In last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we mentioned a few details con- 
cerning the strength of Singapore, the great 
hub around which the Allied defenses in 
Malaya and the Indies are centered—its 
great guns, drydocks, naval repair shops, 
traveling cranes, underground oil stores, 
its two airports, and 56 square miles of 
harbor. If it comes to war in-that region, 
the fate of Malaya, the Indies, Australia, 
New Zealand, and perhaps even the Philip- 
pines and India may hang on the fate of 
this great base. 


Singapore’s Strength 

Singapore cannot easily be attacked by 
sea—even by a huge fleet. Its coastal guns 
are heavier and fire at a greater range than 
any gun in the Japanese fleet. What is 
more, the South China Sea off Singapore 
is shallow and strewn with coral reefs. 
An all-land attack could only come down 
the long narrow Malay peninsula—down a 
single rickety railway from Bangkok, to 
either side of which the jungle stretches 
away, dense and steaming. There are 
virtually no roads. More likely would be 
an attempted landing on the peninsula 
beyond the range of Singapore’s guns. The 
Japanese have, in fact, made elaborate 
preparations for such an assault, having 
built a railroad inland from the town of 
Tringanu, 270 miles north of Singapore, 
presumably to exploit a mining concession. 
But the approaches to this area have been 
mined by the British, and there are esti- 
mated to be between 90,000 and 100,000 
British-Australian forces in Malaya to 
resist such a landing. 

But there is one important weakness in 
Singapore’s defenses today. It was not 
meant to be a citadel. It was built to 
support a huge fleet—a fleet that could 
protect the surrounding territories. There 
is no such fleet now in Singapore. The 
most the British have been able to station 
there, according to the best information 
available, is about 10 cruisers, a dozen 
destroyers, a score of submarines, more or 
less, and a single aircraft carrier. There 
is, to be sure, an allied Dutch fleet, with 
three or four cruisers, 10 destroyers, 18 
submarines, and about 200 patrol planes, 
but if war comes, this force will be hard 
put to defend the Dutch East Indies. 

Knowing that such a force would be 


unable to challenge Japan’s battle line, the 
Japanese might adopt another form of 
attack. They might cut off Singapore by 
drawing a blockade around it while they 
ranged through the rest of the region, 
striking down into the East Indies, perhaps 
aiming at Burma and Rangoon, and even 
at Calcutta, the great metropolis of north- 
east India. If Japanese forces could throw 
the Dutch back to Sumatra, and then defeat 
them there, they would have established 
themselves directly behind Singapore, and 
the value of that great base would be 
destroyed. 

In this kind of a campaign the brunt 
of the blow would fall first on the Nether- 
lands Indies, where only 35,000 Dutch and 
50,000 native troops are available. Dutch 
strategy, it is believed, contemplates an 
orderly retreat from island to island, ac- 
companied by the dynamiting of oil tanks, 
refineries, and everything else of military 
or commercial value. This would leave 
Australia and New Zealand to carry on 
virtually alone. 


Australia and New Zealand 


What success Australia and New Zealand 
would have in resisting Japan is a matter 
for speculation only. Australia is now 
trying to reach a peak of 250,000 men 
under arms, but many of these have been 
fighting in North Africa, as everyone knows, 
and thousands more are stationed at Singa- 
pore. With a total population of less 
than 7,000,000, there is a severe limit to 
Australia’s man power. New Zealand, with 
only 1,652,000 people, can raise and equip 
only a small force. 

Distances are great in the South Pacific. 
From Sydney, Australia, to Singapore, for 
example, the distance is equal to that 
between New York and Europe. The bulk 
of Australia’s population is concentrated 
in the southeastern corner of that continent, 
looking away from Asia. New Zealand is 
more distant. This makes it difficult for 
Australians to participate actively in 
matters involving Malaya and the East 
Indies. It also makes it difficult for Japan 
to interfere in Australia—even though 
nature has provided her with a series of 
natural island steppingstones. The farther 
south the Japanese go, the longer and 
thinner their communication lines will 
become, and the smaller will be the forces 
they can concentrate in any one spot. But 
the Japanese will hardly undertake to send 
their fleet so far south unless assured that 
the United States will not suddenly inter- 
vene. So long as there is no such assurance, 
and so long as the United States fleet 
remains at Hawaii, the main Japanese 
fleet will have to stay close to home. 

The Japanese have had plenty of cause 
for anxiety over the American position in 
the Far Eastern situation. Last week, 
Americans were almost as active as the 
British. The liner President Coolidge was 
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WHERE RIVAL INTERESTS CLASH IN THE PACIFIC 


lying in Shanghai harbor, taking on a thou- 
sand Americans who had been living in 
China and were returning home. Troop 
transports had landed American soldiers 
in the Philippines, and were taking the 
families of soldiers back to places of safety. 
There were signs that Congress had changed 
its mind, after two years, and was more 
willing to fortify the islands of Guam and 
American Samoa, whether the Japanese 
liked it or not. American officials had 
conferred earnestly with those of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Netherlands Indies. 
The premier of Australia, in London, in- 
dicated that he would pass through the 
United States on his way home, in March. 

None of this was lost on the Japanese. 
“Other Pacific powers are becoming too 
nervous about the Far Eastern situation 
and are applying unwarranted pressure 
against Japan,” lamented one Tokyo official 
in the Foreign Office. By way of warning 
he alluded to the Philippines, the weakest 
spot in America’s armor—‘Japan is inter- 
ested in the Philippines as a friendly 
neighbor,” he warned, ‘and therefore de- 
sires that the islands will not endanger 
Japan in the future.” 


Role of U. S. 


The openness with which Japan has allied 
herself with the Axis and made preparations 
for further conquests in the Far East has 
given rise to questions as to what the 
United States could do if its government 
decided that the time had come when Japan 
had gone far enough. Comparisons of the 
Japanese and American fleet were given in 
last week’s issue of THrk AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER. They show the balance to favor 
the United States by about 15 per cent. 
Simply by standing pat in Hawaii and 
doing nothing this fleet influences Japanese 
policy profoundly, though fear of the 
United States did not keep Japan out of 
China, nor out of Indo-China, nor Thailand. 

Economic sanctions have been often 
suggested but never actually tried. Although 
it is true that the United States has em- 
bargoed a limited number of exports, 
including certain types of metal scrap, 
high-test aviation gasoline, Japanese trade 
has not been profoundly affected. The 
Japanese have continued to purchase the 
type of gasoline they have been purchasing 
for years, and during the winter have been 
obtaining it apparently at the rate of 
200,000 drums a month. Lead, zinc, copper, 
petroleum products, and a variety of min- 
eral and manufactured products (including 
machine tools), have moved steadily to- 
ward Japanese ports—some of it carried 
in American ships transferred to the flag 
of Panama for that purpose with the 
authority of the Maritime Commission. 


The argument against economic sanctions 
in the past has always been that Japan 
would retaliate by declaring war. Experts 
now believe that there would be no need 
for actual sanctions. If the United States 
refused to permit its shipping to carry 
goods to Japan, oil in particular, or to be 
transferred to foreign flags for the purpose, 
it is believed that the flow of goods across 
the Pacific would be drastically curtailed, 
for Japan is very short on ships. 


Economic Weakness 


If it should come to war between the 
United States, Japan’s merchant shipping 
would undoubtedly be one of the targets 
of this country. Britain, with 19,000,000 
tons of shipping, is finding it difficult to 
feed her industries and 46,000,000 people, 
as everyone knows. But Japan contains 
70,000,000 people, yet has only 5,630,000 
tons of shipping, nearly half of which is 
tied up in supplying the army in China. 

Japan’s fishing fleet is no less important. 
Fish is one of the great staples of Japanese 
people. Added to rice it helps to stave off 
the dread disease known as_ beriberi, 
which comes of malnutrition. No less than 
2,000,000 Japanese are engaged in the fish- 
ing industries. There are more than a 
million registered fishermen with 360,000 
fishing vessels, about 70,000 of which are 
ocean-going craft powered with engines. 
These ships cast their nets from the Arctic 
to the Bering Sea; they are to be found off 
Guam and the Philippines, off Mexico, 
Alaska, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru; in the 
East Indies and as far west as India. If 
they were driven from the seas, Japan 
would starve. 

Knowing that any general Pacific war 
might well result in fearful inroads on her 
merchant and fishing fleets, Japan has 
reason to hesitate before coming to grips 
with the western powers. Other nations 
may gamble on victory or defeat, but a 
Japanese gamble would be one of life or 
death. 
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ITH all possible speed, the United 
W States is rushing to complete its 

system of naval defenses in the 
Pacific. Congress is now weighing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request for funds to fortify 
certain Pacific islands. Construction is 
already under way on additional bases and 
supply stations in Hawaii. 

Such are the changes already brought 
about in Hawaii—‘Our Gibraltar in the 
Pacific’—that Hanson W. Baldwin writes 
in the New York Times Magazine: 


The story last week was not of tourists and 
surfboard riders and the bright sun upon the 
mile-long rollers racing in to break in fluted 
sprays of foam upon the shining sands of 
Waikiki. The story last week was of fighting 
ships and fighting men and guns. 

The story the week before was not of pine- 
apples and sugar and of haunting Hawaiian 
music throbbing in the c’ear, soft nights, but 
of fighting planes and ammunition, sub- 
marines, and seamen. 

The story next week .. . will be the story 
of a new and grimmer Hawaii, grim with all 
the hard, stern panoply of Mars outlined 
against the soft loveliness of nature. It will be 
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the story of America’s $1,000,000,000 invest- 
ment in Pacific security, utilized for the 
first time in international crisis for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 


Mr. Baldwin goes on to say that since 
the European war has put a stop to tour- 
ist travel in so many other parts of the 
world, Hawaii has enjoyed a travel boom. 
But sterner things are breaking into the 
resort atmosphere: 


There are submarine nets, vessels on patrol; 
planes swing far and wide to seaward search- 
ing, searching; there are always men beside 
the Army’s 16-inchers, half hidden in the 
jungle growth near Barber’s Point; men stand- 
ing by the mortars and the guns in the 
crater of Diamond Head. There are at least 
25,000 Army troops in Schofield Barracks, 
guarding Kolekole Pass, at Fort Kamehameha 
and in some of the outlying islands—prob- 
ably the largest garrison for area guarded 
of any fortress in the world. 

Aboard the ships of the fleet—10 to 12 
battleships, two to four carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, minesweepers, minelayers, submarines 
—and in the Pearl Harbor naval base and 
elsewhere on the islands are some 70,000 naval 
personnel. And from Hickam, Wheeler, and 
Luke Fields and from the new naval patrol 
plane base on Kaneohe Bay hundreds of Army 
and Navy planes rise in daily flight. 

“Hawaii, 2,400 miles from our West 
Coast,” Baldwin concludes, “enables the 
distant defense of our shores, and, with the 
outlying island air bases from Dutch Har- 
bor to Samoa, permits an extensive aerial 
patrol of the mid-Pacific area.” 


Labor Leaders 


When England entered the war, over a 
year and a half ago, Herbert Morrison and 
Ernest Bevin were simply two British labor 
leaders, neither of whom held an important 
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position in the government. So great has 
been the change within England since, how- 
ever, that today they stand second only 
to Churchill himself in power and influence. 
They are politically strong, writes Patricia 
Strauss in Harpers Magazine, “because they 
command the confidence of the workers.” 
Bevin, she continues, looks like a bull: 
He has many attributes of that animal, 
which is said to see so quickly through the 
matador’s tricks that he learns the whole 
game in a few minutes, and even if he es- 


capes death can never be put in the ring 
again. Ernest Bevin is a shrewd and wily 
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tactician. He has the courage of a bull, and 
will face a disorderly conference, massive 
shoulders hunched, thick neck bulging, head 
down, eyes grim behind his glasses, and fight 
with a combination of strength and guile. ... 

Chirpy, smiling Herbert Morrison swoops 
down on inefficiency as quickly as a sparrow 
on a crumb, and looks rather like one as he 
cocks his head on one side to see better out of 
his one eye. His Cockney wit makes him a 
lively debater rather than an orator. He has 
an enormous capacity for work. He sits at his 
desk with his sleeves rolled up, his tie un- 
knotted, his hair standing on end. But his 
mind is as neat and orderly as a filing cabinet, 
and he can turn from matters of major policy 
to minor detail as quickly and completely as 
one opens a drawer and shuts another. 


Chiang Kai-shek 


Last week, Randall Gould, correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor, sent 
back from Chungking the account of an 
interview with General Chiang Kai-shek, 
leader of the Chinese forces that have 
kept Japan at bay for over three years. 
General Chiang, the correspondent writes, 
sums up in himself the hopes of national 
freedom for a quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation. Mr. Gould gives a graphic picture 
of the Chinese leader: 

He receives callers in the sitting room of a 
private residence often bombed by the Jap- 
anese but never (as yet at least) directly hit. 
Entering in simple khaki military uniform, 
either entirely devoid of any insignia or rank 
or sometimes bearing three stars in the collar, 
the Generalissimo at once advances to give 
a quick, firm shake of the hand and to mo- 
tion his visitor to a sofa. 

His head and face are those of a military 
man, decidedly, especially in such details as 
the close-cropped hair and mustache; but his 
eye is friendly though sharp, and he often 
smiles. He understands some English but 
speaks in Chinese, decisively and to the point 
yet in a courteously modulated voice. 

Neither now nor at any time in the past 
has the Generalissimo, or those about him, 
ever shown the slightest doubt but that Japan 
would finally dash herself to weary destruction 
against the rock of Chinese resistance. But 
the question is beginning to be asked increas- 
ingly, in China and in the world outside, as to 
whether “dictatorship” was to spell the way of 
salvation to China. 

Chiang Kai-shek, the man who has been 
accused of setting himself un as dictator, 
turned out to be among the most emphatic 
opponents of totalitarianism as a workable 
postwar scheme for China. 


The Story of Dakar 


One of Britain’s most conspicuous fail- 
ures in the war to date was the assault on 
the French West African port’ of Dakar, 
last September—an attack which the British 
and their Free French allies had to abandon 
after three days of fruitless effort. Many 
questions were asked at the time. How 
had it happened? Who was at fault? In 
the February 22 issue of The Nation, some 
light is shed on the situation by Juan S. 
Vidarte, a former Spanish consul who 
happened to be in Dakar at the time. 


General Charles De Gaulle, who planned 
the expedition, was “unbelievably ill in- 
formed about the whole situation in Da- 
kar,” according to the author. If the at- 
tack had been made earlier there would 
have been little resistance. The Vichy 
forces holding Dakar had been forced to 
hand over their airplane propellers to the 
Germans. The big 35,000-ton battleship 
Richelieu, in the harbor, had no shells for 
its big guns, and could not move because 
the British had blown off its propeller. 
Many soldiers and officers of the garrison 
were humiliated at Germany’s treatment of 
France, and would have followed De Gaulle 
to continue the war. 


But the attack was delayed until after 
three big French battleships had arrived 
with ammunition, propellers for the im- 
mobilized aircraft, and lists of De Gaulle 
sympathizers in Dakar for the authorities. 
After much talk and argument and sketchy 
planning, the British and Free French 
forces appeared. When it appeared that 
Dakar would not surrender, De Gaulle 
withdrew his men, leaving matters to the 
British. The British shelled the town for 


three days, suffering damage, but inflict- 
ing more. Then they also withdrew. To 
sum up, the author makes this statement: 


The De Gaulle cam- 
paign against the capi- 
tal of French West 
Africa is a chronicle of 
errors: during the 
weeks when Dakar 
would have fallen to a 
launchful of brave 
Frenchmen armed with 
rifles, no move was 
made against the 
town; when De Gaulle 
decid@abedo.attack, the 
indecisiveness of his 

w.w. aides there betrayed all 

GENERAL DE GAULLE his supporters; and fi- 

nally when the Vichy 

men in Dakar were at the point of surrender, 
the British squadron sailed away. 





Letter to a Friend 


Safety appeals highlight the 1941 an- 
nual report which was issued a few days 
ago by The Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut. “Care Today— 
Here Tomorrow” is the slogan which the 
report suggests for the adoption of each 
driver. 

Among the features of the report is the 
following letter which a young woman 
might have written after spending an eve- 
ning with a friend who had driven care- 
lessly: 


Dear Bill— 


I don’t think I care to go out with you 
again. 

Most of last evening was wonderful, Bill. 
But the drive home spoiled everything. 

You behaved so nicely and acted so con- 
siderately up till the minute you got your 
hands on the wheel and we headed home. 
Then you suddenly were transformed into 
what seemed to me a bad-mannered and ir- 
responsible gorilla. 

You yelled at people who had just as much 
right on the road as you. You disregarded 
white lines and signs put there for your safety. 
You scared my wits out by going at an 
absurd speed. 

That might have been considered smart once 
upon a time, but I assure you it’s silly and 
childish today. Call me stuffy and prudish 
if you like. But I don’t relish dying quite yet. 

Nor do I want to get in one of those acci- 
dents where I am just hurt. I have sense 
enough to realize that you and the rest of 
the boys wouldn’t be ringing my phone if my 
face and body were inexpertly rearranged by 
a smash-up in your automobile. 

So I don’t think I'll go out with you again, 
Bill. At least not until you’ve grown up 
enough to behave decently as a driver, and 
not until you realize that you owe a certain 
responsibility to the person you ask to share 
your car with you. 

Sincerely, 
Carolyn 


WZ 





Vitamins and Health 


Vitamins, as well as guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships, are necessary for the defense of 
the United States, in the opinion of Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. When Dr. 
Stanley voiced this opinion in an interview 
a few days ago, she pointed out that the 
nation’s strength depends in part upon the 
health of every man, woman, and child. 

To bring about good health, she con- 
tinued, “a properly balanced diet is a 
major factor.” Her bureau had just pre- 
pared a new pamphlet—Eat the Right Food 
to Help Keep You Fit—for distribution by 
the National Defense Commission. In- 
cluded in the pamphlet are suggested daily 
diets which are planned for the sake of 
economy as well as good health. Com- 
munities are also told how they can further 
national defense by sponsoring nutrition 
education among their citizens. 

That this education is necessary was 
borne out by a survey which Dr. Stanley’s 


bureau made recently. It found that one- 
third of the population is below the margin 
of safety in matters of nutrition. And 
the deficiency is not due mainly to slim 
family purses, although these are drawbacks 
in numerous cases. Most of the difficulties, 
however, can be remedied, at no greater 
expenditures, by a better knowledge of 
what a well-rounded diet should include. 

“Sometimes food habits can be reshaped 
on a national scale,” Dr. Stanley stated. 
“A current instance of this may be the 
public adoption of the new ‘enriched’ flour 
which mills plan to put on the market. 
This flour will be enriched with vitamins 
and other food values in which American 
diets are low. Of 
course, whole wheat 
bread is just as nu- 
tritious, but the gen- 
eral public has been 
slow to adopt it.” 

As to individual re- 
sponsibility, Dr. Stan- 
ley observed: “Any 
person who is working 
to adjust his own food 
habits owes it to him- 
self to change for the pp LOUISE STANLEY 
better. He needs to 
check to see how his regular diet measures 
up to the standard.” 

“In America,” Dr. Stanley concluded, 
“there is the best opportunity in the entire 
world for a good diet. We have the re- 
sources. It is largely a problem of educa- 
tion and in some cases economic adjust- 
ment.” 





In Brief 


A few days ago a selected group of 
citizens gathered at the government mint 
in Philadelphia for the 149th annual “Trial 
of the Coins.” Sample coins chosen at 
random from the production of the Den- 
ver, San Francisco, and Philadelphia mints 
were tested by experts. The jury of citi- 
zens looked on to see the necessary proof 
that the mints are turning out coins which 
contain the amount of metal called for 
by law. 

x ok * 


Within the next year, the Army Medical 
Corps expects to increase its forces by 
5,000 doctors—a number equal to the en- 
tire annual output of the nation’s medical 
schools. 

*x* x * 


A “hedge-hopping” tractor, recently 
patented by the Ford Motor Company, 
promises to be the most athletic of all 
farm implements. Actually, of course, it 
doesn’t hop, but the tractor wheels can 
be adjusted so the tractor itself rides 
along at different heights. In the cultiva- 
tion of corn, for example, the tractor is 
raised to clear the plants, but it is set 
closer to the ground when greater pulling 
power is needed. 

* 2 *& 


A city and a ranch are making novel 
use of airplanes. In Cleveland, the city 
smoke inspector flies over the industrial 
area, looking for stacks which are pouring 
out too much smoke and taking pictures as 
evidence. A rancher in Texas cruises 
over his fields on the lookout for straying 
herds. When he sees a wandering herd, he 
broadcasts its position to cowboys on the 
ground who tune in his reports on radios 
strapped to their saddles. 





Information Test Answers 
American History 


1, The Know-Nothings. 2. (d) McKinley. 
3. (a) 1918. 4. John Adams, Federalist; John 
Quincy Adams, Republican-Democratic; Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Whig; Ulysses S. Grant, 
Republican; Grover Cleveland, Democrat. 
5. (a) Villa. 6. (b) William Henry Harrison. 
Geography 

1. (a) Malaya. 2. (d) Thailand (Siam). 
3. (b) Guam Island. 4. (a) Coconut. 5. (c) 


Japanese and Chinese. 6. (b) Ring-shaped 
coral island. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Bangkok  (bang- 
kok’), Benghazi (ben-gah’zee), Cadiz (kah’- 
deeth), De Gaulle (duh’ gol’—o as in go), 
Hainan (hi’nahn’—i as in ice), Il Duce (eel’ 
doo’chay), Mekong (may-kong’), Sakhalin 


(sah-kah-leen’), Santander (sahn-tahn-dair’), 
Sumatra (soo-mah’trah), Thailand (ti’lahn— 
i as in ice), Vigo (vee’go). 





